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The Government of God, follows that the moral commands of God do not! vent crime, by the moral influence they may exert 
Considered with reference to natural laws, and the'*PP!y to him; he transgresses no moral law in dis- in society. , oe : 
nature of rewards and punishments explained. obeying them, and consequently incurs No Morat| I pass now to notice an objection which may 
| ere 7 j « q 
PUNISHMENT, possibly be urged against the moral tendency of 
| It may be alledged that any particular crime— the leading ideas advanced in the foregoing pages. 
that of murder, for mstance—is the same evil to [It may be alledged by those who preconceived 


BY REV. WILLIAM FISHBOUGH. 


(Concluded.) 


In objection to this, it may be alledged, that 
those important requisitions of the moral law 
which consist in the express commands of God, 
are equally applicable to all, and under all cir- 
camstances, whether they have blunted their 
moral sense by long indulgeace in crime or not. 
I solicit the patience and candor of the reader, 
while [ attempt to show that this is not the case. 
Why, then, is it incumbent upon man to obey 
the moral injunctions of the word of God? I an- 
swer, solely because man is constituted with a 
moral nalure. Did he not possess a moral nature, 
he could no more be subject to moral commands, 
than he could be subject to the requisitions of a 
physical or organic law, if he did not possess a 
physical or organic nature. The brute is subject 
to the. physical and organic laws, because it pos- 
sesses a corresponding nature; but it 1s net sub- 
ject to the express commands of God, simply be- 
cause it does not possess a moral nature: and 
when it destroys the lives of men, no one thinks 
of judging it by the written command, ‘ Thou} 
shalt not kill.” If these ideas are correet, then 
the more a man is like the brute, the less are) 
even the express commands of God applicable to, 
him. 

Now it is an undeniable fact that men are dif-| 
ferently constituted with respect to their moral, as 
well as their infellectual nature. Some exhibit the 
germs of immorality in their infancy; and with 
all the moral and religions cultivation that can be} 


the one against whom it is committed, whether!opinions are averse to the general conclusions to 
the perpetrator be a man of strong or feeble mor-| which we have arrived, that if, as has been stated, 
alendowments. I grant that it would be in a|a man can violate the moral law, and coasequent- 
physical point of view; and so it would if it were ly incur moral punishment, only in so far as he 
committed by the brule. But if the deed is done|posesses this feeling and perception of right and 
by the brute, I repeat, it would be nonsense to/ wrong, then he who possesses this principle in the 
speak of it as any moral evil at all; and from this| smallest degrec, is the best off, inasmuch as he can 
very consideration it plainly follows that the act/indulge in the unrestrained gratification of his 
would not possess the same degree of moral hein- animal nature, with perfect impunity ;—and that 
onsness, were it perpetrated by a man naturally of hence it would be of real advantage to a man to 
a brulish disposition, and of feeble moral endow-| blunt his moral sense, or in other words, to de- 
ments, as it would were it committed by a person stroy in himself, so far as possible, the moral law, 
‘naturally of @ strong perception and feeling of by habitual indulgence in crime. In answer to 
right and wrong; especially if his external cir- this question, it would seem sufficient to remark 
cumstances were favorable to morality. Hence, that, carried oat to its proper extent, it would 
ithen, for the commission of this same act, the man/amount to just this—That the condition of the 
of disadvantageous moral’ constitution, and unfa-|brate, in this respect, is decidedly superior to that 
ivorable circumstances, could not, and in justice of man; and that the nearer a man assimilates 
‘ought not experience the same degree of remorse, himsélf to the nature of a brute, the better it is 
‘that is to say, of moral punishment, with the other. for him. For the brate, having zo moral feel- 

These considerations, then, we deem sufficient ings and perceptions, can indulge in the free and 
to overthrow every objection than can be urged unrestrained gratification of is animal imclina- 
against the idea, that violenee to the moral law,|tion, without experieneing any remorse whatever; 
as cerlainly and invariably brings with it a corres-|and if this is the object to be aspired at, it would 
ponding punisiment, as violence to the physical or| obviously have been better for us if God had ere- 
orgame laws. This proposition, then, must be|ated us brutes at once, instead of haman beings. 
considered as established, beyond all successful But who can so undervalue those high and lofty 
contradiction. |principles aad sentiments of our nature, as to ad- 

Before proceeding further I would briefly re- Vocate such an abominable idea? Who would 
mark, that the views presented in the foregoing) sh to extinguish the spark of divinity from his 
observations are calculated to lead us to consider bosom, to btot out the divine image impressed 


bestowed upon them they wilPnever be dzatin- |ima.morecharitable li han-we commonly do,our Upon bis natureyand to trample in the dust all 


guished for moral uprightness 
conduct; whilst others, even under the most un- 
favorable circumstances, pursue an undeviating 
course of rectitude, no temptation being sufficient| 
to divert them from the path of duty. Again,| 
two men may possess moral constitutions exactly | 
alike. The one is placed in circumstance favora-| 
ble to the exercise of his moral faculties, and the| 


and Christian |erring fellow beings. 


en are generally apt to|‘hat constitutes him man, for the mere sake of 
look upon crime as possessing the same degree ofthat beastial gratification attending anrestrained 
moral turpitude, by whomsoever committed. They sensual indulgence? : ; 

are apt to judge all by the same rules; and if any| 1 grant that there is some such thing as enjoy- 


lone is guilty of an atrdtious violation of the mor--memt in the ungoverned exercise of the animal 


al law as they understand it, they are apt to cry|propensities; but this enjoyment is in all respects 
out rengeanee against him, without inquiring into, the same as the brute experiences. And we might 


or making any allowance for the circumsiances perhaps say that there is not a truly moral man 


other is not. It would be but reasonable then, to under which he acted. Ineed scarcely say that|°" the footstool of God, who possesses the least 
expect a difference in their moral characters, in this summary and harsh manner of pronouncing desire to experience this enjoyment, even suppos- 
favor of the one whose circumstances with which judgment upon a fellow being, whatever acts he ing that its possession would not be inconsistent 
he is surrounded are éalculated to incline him to,tfay have committed, isutterly repugnant to the with virtue, and that it would not destroy his 
pursuits averse to religion and virtue, although spirit of Christianity, and in the highest degree other sources of pleasure. Is it not then the 


he may perfectly understand the commands of reprehensible. Jesus of Nazareth, being the 
God, so far as inlellect is concerned, {rom the very | friend of sinners, made every allowance for the 
aature of the case, these cannot have se deep and jttailties and imperfections of human nature; _and 
lasting an impression upon his mind, as they can |he has also required his followers to “‘judge not! 
have upon the mind of one naturally constituted jaccording to appearance, but judge righteous judg-| 
with strong moral and religious feelings, and who|ment.” We should then, always look beyond 
has every external motive to induce him to a prac-|the mere external appearance o! a man’s conduct to 
tice of virtue. ithe allending curcumstanges; gnd pronounce judg-) 

Upon whom, then, rest the greatest responsi- ment witha due regagd to that invaluable rule, 
‘bilities? Upon one who is constituted with a fa-|‘‘ In all things, whatsoever ye would that men 
vorable, or upon one who is constituted with an /should do unto you, do ye evenso to them.” And 
unfavorable moral nature? Upon one who is of whatever crime a fellow being may be guilty, 
placed in favorable, or upon one who ig placed|we should consider that had we possessed the 
in unfavorable circumstances? Upon ore who'same animal, mental, and moral constitution with 
has received temtalents, or upon one wh@ has re-'him, and been placed im precisely the same cir- 
ceived only one talent? Is it not plain toheseen, cumstances, we would, in all probability have 
then, that some men are under greater obbiga-perioxmed precisely thésame acts. Thus we may 
tions than others, to obey even the express com-|ve enabled to logkipon sinners, as Jesus did, as) 
mands of God; and that although two men who tufcrtunafes, as Well as erimiaals; and as objects 
possess this difference of moral. constitution andjol puy as well as of egnsure. And allow me to 
external motive, may transgress the injunctions remark further, that if much of the erie that is 
of the divine word, in the coummission of precise-|comiitied, those' whon@God has favored with a 
ly the same act, the one would commit a greater good moral and intellectual endowment, ought to, 


jecting us to such a law. 


height of folly to talk about the adraniage of pos- 
sessing an enjoyment which, to those who can 
best judge of its nature, is so extremely undesira- 
ble? 

With stilt further reference to the objection 
under consideration, let us inquire—for what pur- 
pose has God bestowed upon us the moral law? 
Has he given us this law for a good, or ‘for an 
evil purpose?—that it might be a blessing or a 
curseto us? But few words need be spent on 
this part of the subject, as no.one will dare to 
question the benevolence of ®he Deity in suab- 
Besides it has already 
been shown, that upon an obedience to this law. 
depend the highest and most perfect enjoyments 
of life—and that without it, man would not be 
man, but amere animal. Will any candid and 
sensible man then, contend that it would be ad- 
vantageous to a person to blunt his moral sense, 
by criminal indulgence, and thus destroy that 
which is so essentially beneficial to him? No; 
every one who possesses the least glimmering of 
understanding, perceives at once that the more 





violation of the moral law than the other, and|be held responsible at least in as high a degree’ strict and perfect obedience a man yields to the 
consequently would incur a greater punishment.|as those by whom the crime is actually coinmitted.| moral law, the better it is for him; and that oa 
And if there is a single human being in the uni-|The guide which the latter possess, as has al-|the ofher hand, no greater calamity could come 
verse, entirely destitule of « moral nature, (and we|ready been shown, is tmperfect ; whilst the former|upon a man, than a destruction, or injury, of bie 
believe there ia none but the idiol,) then it clearly|have it in their power, in @ great measure to pre-|moral nature. 
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Again—As an attempt to destroy the organic |the moral erie notwithstanding this, he has | ganic laws, the presuinption, not to say the posi- 
‘'Taw, in so far as it relates toany*particalar tebsabér | abet prospered in his #éealar affairs. His cat-| tive conclusion, is, that the same is its design un- 
of the body, by holding thet member in the fire tle, one after another, have sickened and died, |der the moral law. For posilive Scripture authori- 
until the sensitive parts are completely disorgan-' and his land has refused to yield him a means of/ty on this subject, the reader is requested to con- 
ized, would be attended with intolerable physical |subsistance. Besides this, racking disease has| sult Heb. xii.5—1!, which my limits will not al- 
pain, so an attempt to destroy or weaken the mor- | laid its heavy hand upon him, and thus deprived | low me to transcribe, Secondly: If punishment 
al law, by habitually transgressing it, would be him, in a great measure, not only of physical, but} is thus designed to reclaim the transgressor, and 
attended with inconceivable mental agony. But/cf intelectual comforts, His neighbor, although |to secure obedience to the law, then the full pen- 
suppose a person by the means just referred to, /@ dishonest, cruel and blasphemous man, who ha-| alty of the law should be inflicted in the slate of 
does succeed in destroying the organic law, in so bitaally sets at defiance ail the requirements of| existence in which full obedience is required. This 
far as it relates to ae particular bodily member, the moral law, is blessed with physical health, | propesition is self-evident, and needs no argu- 
what, upon the whole, does he gain thereby? It/and has everything flourishing around him; and|gament to prove it. Thirdly: Full obedience to 
is true, he is thus enabled to thrust this organ in- his land not only yields him enovgh but to spare./all the laws of God, is required of man in this 
to the fire with perfect impunity, (unspeakable Now many people seem unable to perceive the| life. The physical and organic laws are imposed 
privilege!); but at the same time he has Jost that equity of the divine administration with reference | upon us for the regulation and government of our 
delicate sense of touch, upon which many of the|to these individuals. It is denied that they re-| temporal and coporeal affairs in this life; and for 
enjoyments of life depend, So we say that al-\ceive according to their deserts in the present this very reason our full obedience of these laws is 
though by repeated and habitual transgression of life; and from this is argued the necessity of a/ required in the present life. But is it not equally 
the moral.law, a man may harden his feelings, | future retribution, in order that the one may be | obvious that the moral law ia intended for the mor- 
and become measurably insensible to remorse, he | properly rewarded for his virtues, and the other) al government of man in dhe present slate? Then 
at the same time destroys, to a certain extent, | punished for his crimes. Yet in the light of the, it follows that our full obedience of this law is al- 
that within him upon which depends everything | principles established in this essay, it is plain to\so required here; and if so, then we must here 
that deserves the name of happiness. ibe seen that each one is rewarded or punished 1N/| receive, for our dishedience, the full measure of 
And here is another important fact: As the mor- |THE PRESENT STATE OF BEING, in precise accord- | that proshunent which is designed lo induce us to 
al law holds a superiorily over the other laws ance with his obedience or disobedience of the obey. And as it will be considered absurd to sup- 





which we are governed, so a violation of (his tends, particular laws by which he is governed. The 


in most cases, directly to the infringement of | 


some, or all, of the others; thus bringing the ine- 
vitable penalties of these also upon the head of 
the transgressor. Take a few cases in tlustra- 
tion: The drunkard, who violates the moral law, 


in marring and prostituting his faculties by éntoxi- | 
cation, thus incurring all the penalties properly | 


belonging to this law, at the sametime infrmges 
an organic Jaw, and subjects himself to the penal- 
ty of all health, and perhaps of an early grave. 


He alse violates a law of sociely, and forfeits that, 


esteem in which he would otherwise be held by 
his fellow beings. 
violates the moral Jaw by his dishonesty, at the 
same time violate a daw of society, and subjects 


one is obedient to the moral law, tor which he is 
_no doubt amply rewarded by that peace and satis- 


faction of mind, which no temporal calamity ean | 
But atthe same time he disobeys the | 


destroy. 


pose that, for an iofringement of the organic or 
‘physical laws, a man will be punished in a future 
state, with an endless physical or organie punish- 
meat, so say itis equally absurd to suppose that 
for a violation ef the moral law, a man will be 


physical law, in not properly cultivating his soil, | punished in the future world, aad with an cadless 


or complying with the cenditioas of, worldly pros- 





perity;—and the organic Jaw, in not properly ob-| 


moral punishment. 
I conclude this essay by remarking that it is 


serving the rules of health; and it is just and|the duly of man—a duty which the Creator impe- 
right that he should receive the consequences w riously demands at his hands, to obey the requisi- 


his negligence and folly in these respects, in ap- 


tions of all the laws of God, physical and organic, 


The thief or the rogue, who | 


proprate physical and organic punishments. The|as well as moral, In fact, correct and enlight- 
other man is disobedient to the moral law, for ened moral principle itself, demands this obe- 
which he undoubtedly receives a sufficient moral|dience; and‘no person can be strictly mor- 
/puntshment; but the physical.and organic, Jaws!al who habitually and wantonly transgresses 
‘he strictly obeys; and it isno more than just that| any law of corporeal health. By. so doing, 


himself to distrust, and reproach of his fellow |he should receive their apprepriate rewards, in|a man irreverently tramples the blessings of 





men, and perhaps to confinement in a prison. By 
blaspheming God, 2 man wiolates a soceal, as well 
a moral law, and thereby forfeits that cordial re- 
spect which would otherwise be extended to him 
by the pious. Again, the cruel man, who inhu- 
manly treats his beasts or servants, enly goes 
into the society of congeniel spirits, where pas- 
sions corresponding to the one predeminating in 
his own bosom are constantly exercised, and 
where envy, malice aad revenge with all their at- 
tending evils, are met on every hand. 

And as it is impossible to violate the moral law 
to any considerable extent, witheut, at the same 
time violating some of the other iaws, so on the 
other hand, a strict obedience to this, willén gen- 
erdl, secure an obedience of the others, with all 
the blessings consequent upon obeying. We 
may see around us daily exemplifications of the 


|good health and temporal prosperity. 


| So we see that God ‘‘ renders to every man” 
|strictly ‘‘aocording to the deeds,” in this life.— 
This fact seoms to preclude the necessity any 
positive reward or punis ia ‘the future state, 
for the actions of the present, And as eternal 
salvation is the free “gift of God,”’ and ‘‘-not 
works,” (EXph. ii. 8, 9,) it must be bestowed with- 


God under foot, injures his mental and moral 
pewers, and circumscribes his usefulness to soci- 
ety. And it is by.conforming to att the institu- 
‘tions of the Creator, atonsz, that the great de- 
sign of our baing is to be , and our 
greatest hianniness here below, isto be secured. 
We should .apare no effurts to acquaint ourselves 
with tlrese dnstitutions, as thoroughly as possible; 





out reference to the character or actions of «nan 


| 


nature, will-not, on being raised from the dead, | 
be immediately susceptible of the same degree of 


observant of all requisitions of the moral ‘law; 





fact, that the virtuous, upright and pious, gene- 


consciences,. but with ther fellow beings,) better 
health, and more temporal prosperity, than the 
depraved and vicious. 

It-is presumed then, that no reasonable person, 
alter duly pondering the foregoing consideratiors, 
will object to the principles of this essay—on the 
ground of their tendency. For my own pert, I 
verily believe, that if these principles were -uni- 
versally undestood, and fully realized, sin would 
be almost entirely @anished from the earth. 

Now, to a correct understanding of the divine 
government, it is of the utmost importance to 
keep the several laws by which theCreator governs 
with their respective rewards and penalties, sepa- 
rate and distinct in our minds. It is betieved 
that the confounding of these laws together, and 
the ascribing of rewards and penalties to laws to 
which they do«not properly belong, has led to 
most, if not all, the difficulty that has existed in 
the minds of men, in reconciling Gad’s dealings 
with man in the present slate of existence, with 
strict and impartial justice and goodness. My 
meaning will, perhaps, be better understood by 
the following illustration: A husbandman hag al- 
ways been honest, pious and charitable, and, in 
short, strictly obedient to all the requisitions of 


hich I believe constitute the happiness | 


of heaven. I confess, however, that this is a’ 


| mere speculation, for which I know no positive 


iseriplural evidence. 

With a view to a still further confirmation of, 
the important conclusion that a sufficiency of pos- 
itive punishment, for the disobedience of the di-| 
vine laws, is experienced in the present life, the 
attention of the reader is invited'to the following 
considerations: First: Punishment, (which is the 
same with correction,) is obviously designed to re- 
claim the transgressor, and to secure obedience 
to the law under which it is -idflicted. For ‘in- 
stance, the organic law requires that the corpo- 
real system ef man should be-nourished by a pro- | 
per species of food. If this ‘law is not obeyed, | 
the pain of hunger ensues us a punishment. 





happiness with one who has always been strictly | Violating ir gpl yo 


and | me: great injustice. 


—and.in our endeavors to conform to them, it is 


; : : os ial to bear.constantly in mind the 

in the present state being. 4t is the opinion on| renee y 

ithe writer, however, that a person who in life thas | er ait ly p cen the moral law baie, over the 
‘always been notoriously wicked, and who has| Seer ame. Relure. 


: . bi -einne| Principal aim to obey this; and we will not only 
neglected the improvement of bis moral religious | enjoy that peace of mind which the world cannat 


It should be our first and 


give, but be secured, in a great measure, against 
“Seek ye first the 
kingdom ot God, and his righteousness, and all 


but that some time will he required forthe proper | these things shall be [naturally] added unto you.” 


; . ‘ developement of those faculties and powers, an ex-' —— 
rally enjoy more peace, (not only with their own ercise of w 


(O:riginal.} 
Responsibility to the Moral jaw. 
New Haven, Ct., Nov. 25th, 1844. 

‘Br. Bat.tou:—Some three or four weeks ago, I 
received through the mail, a copy of the ‘‘Watch- 
man” of Oct. 19th, -in which I find an account 
from Br. G. W. Bailey, .of some strictures by 
Rev. Mr. Harding, upon a sermon (or essay) enti- 
tled ‘‘The Government of ‘God,” &c., of which ¥ 
am the author, and which it appears you had read 
at a public-meeting in Mr.'H’s hearing. Having 
now, for-the first time since'l received your paper, 
an‘hour which I can conveniently spare in attend- 
ing tothis matter, | would say that the language 
in reference'to that essay, reported by Br. ‘Bailey 
as‘being substantially that of Mr. Harding, does 
I did not contend that-by con- 


the design of this obviously is, to urge the trans-tinuance in sin, a man could unqualifiedly “‘ anm- 
gressor back to that obedience of the law, which! hilale the law of God.” I did however contend, 
is 80 essential to health, and even to life itself.|that, ‘ By frequent and habitual transgression of 
And physical pain of all kinds serves only to -inti-| any natural law, it is possible thata man may im 
mate that some law has been transgressed, andrto some measure deslroy,in so far asike is concerned: 
excite the sufferer to that obedience upon which his | the very law itself. But distinctly intimated in a 
greatest good depends. I might instance innu-|note onthe margin, that I employed this phrase- 
merable cases in illustration of this idea, but I} ology only for the sake of *sconvenience ;” whilsd 
presume it is unnecessary. And ‘if such is the|the whole tenor ef the-essay.will show to any one 
design of punishment under the physical and ry, who wishes to understand it, that my meaning sim~ 
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ply was, that in so far as @ man injures or destroys | individual again. Or those that are alive at the Kad 
any particular department of his nature, whether | be changed as described, 1 Cor. xv. 51,52. How 
physical, organic, or moral, he places himself be- | plain this reals—“ Behold I shew you a mystery,’” 
yond the reach of the law intended to governthat de- |i. e. lL explain a mystery to you, ‘we shall not all 
partment of his nature, or in other words renders sleep,”’ i. e. we shall not all die and fall into a state: 
that law inapplicable to him, so far as his actions of unconsciousness, “but we shall all be changed, 
performed WHILST IN THAT PARTICULAR SPATE, are | in a moment, in the twinkliag of an eye, at the last 
concerned: and that, supposing a man’s moral na-| trump; (for the trumpet shall sound) and the dead 
ture to be wholly destroyed, he eoukl we more be | shall be raised incorruptible, aud we shall be chang- 
subject to a moral law, than he could be subject to | ed.” Now I think by comparing 1 Thess. iv. 18—37, 
an organic law, supposing his orgentc nature wholly |inelusive that it will be seen that the design of the 
destroyed. | Apostle was to explain the same mystery to the 

Nor did I contend that aman by “ searing his | Thessatonians in the use of the language of these | 
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people, unfavorable to theeapid diffusion of that 
knowledge which we deem so essential to the wel- 
fare of the public. They are apt to think there is 
something which is not proper or necessary for the 
mass of the people to understand, especially the 
younger class. Away with this capricious bigotry! 
Hundreds and thousands lave already been sacrific- 
ed at this shrine of false delicacy and delusion; thou- 
sands more are approaching the same fate by the 
same delusive spell! A knowledge of the human 
system, and the nature and cause of disease, should 
be studied by all whose minds are capable of com- 
prehending it—a single pamphlet is sufficient to.con- 


conseience,” or destroying his moral: sense, by re-| five verses, that he explains to the Corinthians as | tain a great amount ot this useful knowledge. How 
peated transgression, absolved himself from all re-| above. And to answer one of your questions | | unworthy the dignity of human nature, to be desti- 
sponsibility to the law. Two or three pages are, would say, I think if you wilblook at the 24th verse | tute of this knowledge, without which we cannot 
taken up in showing that the man is answerable to | of 1 Cor. 15th chap., it will satisfy you that the 23d | understand the inimitable wisdom with which na- 
the law, all the days of his life, and that so long as ‘verse of the same cannot be applied to Christ’s | ture has formed us, or be able in a good degree to 
he lives, he necessarily experiences the most dread- coming to commence his reign, but that it must re- | protect our lives or those of others. It is doubtless 


ful of ail evils, in the loss of all that cam eonstitute fer to its close. If so, then the 23d verse teaches | 
him man, and give him the peeuliar enjoyments of a | another coming yet future, as also the 15th verse of | 
man, Just as the man who, by destroying his hand |} Thess, 4th chap. 4 Thess. 5thchap. 1, 6, to which | 
in the fire, absolves himself from all further pain, you refer, I think relates to another subject, as also 
such as would naterally ensue in placing the nervous | the whole chapter. It seems to be an earnest ex- 
tissues of a bangst in contact with flame,—at the hortation to the Thessalonians to be prepared to es-| 
same time deprives himself, for life, of the use of | cape the destruction that was soon to overtake their | 
that hand, and thus brings the greatest possible evil | persecutors, and would come as a thief in the night. | 
upon himself, so far as that particular member is | Informing them that God had not appointed them to | 
concerned. I showed also, that by depriving him- wrath, (see the 9th verse,) bat to obtain salvation 
self of the regulating and controlling influence of an | from those tribulations by following. closely the in- | 
active moral nature, a man at the same time neces- |: structions of Jesus Christ. | 
sarily plunged himself into a thousand physieal and | [will close this article, whiek is now much longer 
socialevils. Buti did, Ido still contend, that if a ‘than I designed to write, by saying; I do not think | 
man’s moral nature is wholly destroyed, though this | much of the system of endless progression of trans- | 
in itself is the greatest possible evil to him, yet he is | migration, introduced by the Learned Blacksmith, | 
not, and cannot be, any longer morally responsible | so ealled; { think he is becoming wise above what is / 


FOR ACTS WHICH HE May PERFORM WHILST IN} written, on that subject, at least. And however well | 
THIS PARTICULAR STATE OF MIND. ; his work may be finished, in the estimation of the | 
These are the ideas that are plainly expressed in Banner; I have no occasion for such kind of black. | 
the essay. Idid, however, as a matter of conven-| smithing, at present, at least. And I think that if) 
ience, make use of the phrase, “destruction of the | our minds should continue to expand in the resur- 
moral law; but Ideny that Mr. Harding, or any | rection state, that it will be full as likely that our 
vther man, basa right to force upon my language a Yodies will grow in ortign, as that we shall he 
meaning contrary to my own definition. And if, on | ander the necessity a irowine them off, for more 
a republication of the pamphlet, I shoukl be induced | perfect ones. Does not Jesus Christ say that in the | 
to modify my language on this point, it would be | resurrection, we can die no more. [See Luke xx. | 
only for the purpose of shutting outan absurd ecavil, | 36.) I feel to caution all therefore, to beware of | 
whilst the essential idea should remain the satne. | such new-fangled theories, whether coming from a 
I herewith transmit you a copy of the essay in re- | learned Blacksmith, or @ learned Priest. 
view. If you have sufficient room in your paper, | T Batwnine: | 
and think it will subserve the cause of truth, please; Richmond, Vt- 
publish it entire; but if not, please publish, at all! -— 
events, my entire argument on the particular point 
referred to. And as you promise to open your col- | 
umns to a discussion of this matter, if Mr. Harding, 
or any one else, should teel disposed to take excep- | jects which, at present, can occupy the mind of man, | 
tions to any essential idea therein advanced, | will |is that of preserving and restoring health. The! 
hold myself in readiness to answer his arguments, | purest charities of life, and ‘the most imperative du; | 
or acknowledge my inability ” do so. | ties of social intercourse, cannot be better exercised 
Yours truly and fraternally, ' than in this wide and prolific field. Ip view of these | 
Witt Fisusoven, | considerations, and having an ardent desire to re-| 
[Original.} | lieve the infirm and the suffering, who in the present | 
Ay , | state of things, evidently constitute a considerable 
The Resurrection Again. | portion of community, | deem that I cannot act in | 
Br. Batcov:—It is not my intention to provoke a| better accordance with that desire, than to make a, 
controversy with you on this all-important subject. | sincere effort to call the attention of the people to | 
But | want to eall the minds of the people to think | Doct. E. P. Banning’s theory of the diseases of the 
more closely ou the subject, that, as you say, there | human trunk; and to the remedy—the lace—applied | 
may be greater uniformity of opinion on the subject. | for their cure. Doct. Banning is evidently a pro- 
There are many that seem to write, as though it | found physiologist. He is one of those bold and | 
was nothing more than a kind of transmigration; or | master-spir:ts of reform which seldom arise. His | 
mere sliding out of one kind of body into another; | theory of diseases has been accompanied by tri-! 
and that this kind.of ehange has been going on from | umphant demonstrations of its truth and utility, | 
the time Caia killed Abel, to the present time, aud | from the fact that, according to all authentic ac- | 
will, to the end-of time. And I find some that think | counts, the lace has not, m many cases, failed of | 


there will be no end to time, or the human species | giving permanent relief, where it has been properly 

















(Original.} 
On the Recovery of Health. 


One of the most important and interesting sub- | 


| 





| constitution, the utility of the lace. 


for the want of information, that many cannot com- 
prehend how so simple a thing as the lace, can cure 
a complaint that for years has baffled the ablest skill 
of the medi¢al faculty ! 

With feelings of painful regret, we entreat those 
whose constitutions are now crying for assistance, 
not to stop one moment to bend before the idol ava- 
rice, or illiberal suspicion; do not say that this lace 
is all a speculation—that somebody is making mon- 
ey ;—what are a few dollars to life and health! 

The writer of this article has the pleasure and 
gratitude of saying that he has tested, with his own 
Having for 
some time been troubled with a bilious infirmity, 
and though slowly convalescent, was induced to try 
the experiment, and soon found its effect upon his 
health most salutary,—almost exceeding his fondest 
anticipations. So natural and easy is the adaptation 
of this instrument, that it soon feels almost like a 
part of the person, imparting support and energy to 
the whole system. He finds in this circumstance 
additional proof—if such proof is required—that the 
most favorable accounts of the Banning method of 
cure, have not been overrated. By careful obser- 
vation the following fact appears; that a much great- 
er number of our community than is generally sup- 
posed, are ufflicted with serious indisposition, that 
deprives them ina great degree of usefulness and 
enjoyment. It is evident that from false notions of 
honor, many of these study to conceal their case, 
and with gloomy, struggling pride, languish on ; 
while like a subtle thief, infirmity is wasting the en- 
ergies of life. We entreat such to read Banning’s 
Lectures,—reflect, converse upon it; and act ae- 
cordingly 

May many enlist in this interesting cause—may 
the friends of health, with untiring energy, pervade 
every place where weakly suffering exists ; until 
with a glow of health, and with a smile of felicity, 
they shall bless that genius and perseverance that 
has given to the people such easy and efficient means 
of relieving the maladies of human nature. 

South Barre, Vt. Sn Whoa 








Too Krxv.—A country carpenter having neglect- 
ed to make a gallows that had been ordered to be 
erected by a certain day, the Judge himself went to 
the man and said— 

“Fellow, how came you to neglect making the 


| gibbet that I ordered? ” 


Without intending any sarcasm the man replied— 

‘Pm very sorry; for had | known that it was for 
your lordship, it should heve been done immedi- 
ately.” 


Aman in New Hampshire gave as a reason fo: 
not voting forthe abolition of capital punishment, 
} , 

| that all who deserveci to be hung would move to 





on the Earth. But 1 would respectfully ask such, | applied in lingering cases of a curable kind. | New Hampshire, and they had quite enough of tha: 
how Christ will ever close his Mediatorial reign,; The world is beginning to wake up to this new | etass already! A 
and swaliow up death in victory? Or if it isa pro-! method of curing disease; yet not so fast as the} : 
gressive change to the end of time, { cannot see but | wants of the suffering demand. It is to be regretted, The Asylum for the Insane at Brattleboro, has hai 
the human family must be reduced to one solitary | that certain habits prevail among the mass of the | 15 persons at one time, made insane by Millerism. 


_ 
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{Original.] 
A Letter to a Friend—No, 8, 
My Dear C—: On returning from my walk on 


the Battery, which I mentioned at the'close of my 
last letter, 1 passed Trinity Church. It is truly a 
magnificent edifice, and is a noble specimen of the 
pure gothic style—and I think the only poetic style 
that a building can assume—this structure has al- 
ready occupied five years in its erection so far, and 
it is not expected to be completed before the expira- 
tion of three more. This church belongs to the 
Episcopalians, who are said to be the most wealthy 
order in the city. Some years since when on a visit, 
I attended very frequently at the old church, which 
has been torn down to make way for the present 
building. ‘The former was a quaint looking old edi- 
fice and built apparently many years ago. It stood 
in the church+yard, where in the younger days of 
the city, many of its inhabitants were interred ; but 
it has long since ceased to be used. 1! remember 
wandering about there one Sabbath evening, and 
reading tomb-stones of a very ancient date, and | 
there saw the tomb of Gen. Hamilton, who fell in-a 
duel with Burr. I could not hélp -feeling that there 
was something unnatural in a resting place for the 
dead being situated in the heart of a thickly popula- 
ted city; within reach of the noise, confusion and 
the strife of life—true, it matters not to the dead, 
no sound disturbs their repose, but the living would 
imbibe more solemn teachings from the grave, that 
speaks to the heart in its deep silence, which is un- 
broken save by the moaning wind or the rashing of 
waters. 

I must tell you of a curious speculation some one 
has made relating to Trinity church-yard. It seems 
that it occurred to this considerate person, that in 
the course of tearing down the old building, and 
erecting the new, thatthe tombs and grave-stones 
would be subject to much injury, so that when all 
was completed, it might be difficult, if not really 
impossible to identify them; and he then formed the 
idea of making a sort of map, with every grave, in- 
scription, &c., accurately defined. This he accom- 
plished privately, and what he foresaw came to pass 
e few weeks since, and there was some consterna- 
tion exhibited on the subject, when he came forward 
with his work, which he sold at an enormous price. 

The friends with whom I was staying, finding that 
I had never seen tableax vivans, were so kind as to 
get wp an evening’s amusement ef this kind during 
my visit. This is a representation of differeat 
scenes, and literally means—what it is, living pic- 
tures. Mrs. has the reputation of managing 
these admirably, and it seems to be quite a fashion- 
able amusement, and certainly a very innocent one. 
There was an old Gipsey woman telling the fortunes 
ef two very pretty young girls—an old bearded 
Turk, anda beautiful Circassian slave—Tam O’- 
Shanter, Sonter Johnny and the landlady—a scene 
in Macbeth, ‘and many others. We had some very 
fine music and singing in tle course of the evening. 
Among the company, I had the pleasure: of being 
intreduced to Mrs. Sawyer, whom I was anxious to 
see, and trust that ! may yet be gratified by extend- 
ing the acquaintance thus formed. There were al- 
so some foreigners present—French and ftalian— 
whom | found very pleasant people. One of the 
former had been an officer in Napoleon’s army, and 
aman of rank; on the downfall ‘of his master, he 
dropped his title, and went to reside in England, 
from whence he emigrated to America a few years 
since. For some service, the Emperor of Russia 
had presentéd him with a gold snuff-box set with 
diamonds, (of these there are upwards of an hun- 
dred,) wortk six thousand doilars. Although an 
wid man, he was in factthe youngest of the party; 
that is, if life, animation, and gayety to superabun- 











dance, are marks of youth: It is really singular, 
that age does not seem to fall upon the Aeart of the 
Freach, and that notwithstanding reverses of fortune, 
and¢rials of various kinds, there is about them a 
vivacity, a sort of freshness—if I may so express it 
—that never seems to fail. After his arrival in 
England, this gentleman finding it necessary to re- 
sort to some means of subsistence, and being very 
ingenious, commenced tgking likenesses, by cutting 
out the whole figure in black paper; he succeeded 
extremely well, and in this way, during the last 
twenty-five years, he kas taken nearly all of the 
most distinguished people in Europe and America, 
with the autograph of each subjoined. ‘This collec- 
tion, (including some of the wndistinguished,) fills 


Weare apt to form our opimion respecting the 
personal appearance of a celebrated writer, or any 
distinguished individual, somethiug from the sound 
of their name, and our fancy clothes them with 
charms corresponding to our ideas of their intellec- 
tual greatness and moral goodness, but I have often 
observed that those more celebrated for their intel- 
lectual genitls, were not apt to be remarkable for 
their personal beauty. My fancy had given to the 
couatenance of Melancthon, a very mild and inter- 
esting expression, but a book on phrenology repre- 
senting his head by way of illustrating that science, 
quite robbed me of my charming ideal. The fea- 
tures were well formed and strongly marked, but 
the prevailing expression was intellectual gravity. 





no less than seventy folio volumes, each about five | 1 am unwilling now, to believe that he did not pos- 
inches thick, every book being secured with a lock | sess that peeuliar. charm when addressing an audi- 


and key. :I visited his room, where I was well enter- 
tained for several hours. I should mention that 


ence, or conversing with his friends ; bat the ex- 
pression that beams in the countenance of a noble 


many years since, he was so fortunate as to regain | soul when speaking, may not be eesily trausferred to 


possession of his property, but he still chooses to 
continue his occupation. His likenesses are suid to 
he as correct as those by the Daguerreotype; among 
those of Vermont, I recognized Gov. Paine. 1 fear 
I have tried you by writing so much of the old 
Frenchman, but I became quite interested in his his- 
tory, and he was also interested because—I talked 
French, and out of their own country, they are al- 
ways pleased to meet with those who know aa little 
of their language. 

Of course the newspapers have tokl you what ex- 
citemeats took place in the city on aecount of poli- 
tics and Millerism. Processrens seemed to operate 
asasafety valve for the fever of the former. | 
thought at first they were very childish things, and 
in my ignorance, wondered what was the use of 
them; but on looking e little into the matter—though 
mark me, [ am no politician—no partizan of Miss 
Abby Folsom and Co—1 became couvineed they an- 
swered the very laudable purpose of keeping the 
people out of mischief, at a time of such great pub- 
lic excitement, that the claims of business, and ev- 
ery day life, were by many wholly disregarded. | 
was in the city on election” day, and it is a circum- 
stanee that Americans may justly be proud of, that 
it ended without one instance of riot! Harper, the 
mayor of the city, had provided means by which 
any disorder, or outbreak, might be met, but it was 
not found necessary’to resort to them. Mr. Harper 
is very popular, and is the most effectual mayor, it 
is said, that New York has had for many years. 

Although I had never leaned towards Millerism, I 
must confess that on the morning of the 2Sd of Oc- 
tober, I arose with feelings such as { had never be- 
fore experienced. It was a solemn thought, that at 
that moment, there were thousands of my brethren 
of mankind, who were in all sincerity, awaiting the 
coming of the Savior, and the end of all things tem- 
poral. And although not of them, in this respect, I 
was with them in sympathy and pity. Some of their 
leaders have, I doubt not, promulgated the doctrine 
toserve their own ends, but there are many un- 
doubtedly sincere in the belief, and who have indeed 
given melancholy proofs of this in many ways. 
Where it will all end, God only knows. 

-Ever yours, J. R.S. 





[Original.} 

The Marriage of Melancthon. 

The names of Luther, Melaacthon, and others of 
the reformers of the sixteenth ‘century, were famil- 
iar to me before { knew their real history. There 
is music in the name of Melancthon, though per- 
haps some people would say that it was his mild and 
amiable character that gave it a peculiar charm. 
There may be something in that,: yet I believe there 
is something in a name, or the sound of jit at ‘least, 
for Schwarzerd, the German of’ Melancthon, grates 
harshly upon the-ear, and all the virtues associated 
with it, that are ascribed to the amiable refermer, 
could never make it musical. 


asilent picture. 1 was probably as much disap- 

| pointed, as were the learned professors of Wirtem- 
|berg, when he first made his appearance among 
them to deliver his inaugural address as professor of 
ancient langnages. ‘‘'They beheld a young man, 
who looked younger than he .really was, of small 
stature, and shy and timid demeanor.” 

‘Ts this the famous Doctor,” thought they * whom 
the great men of ourage, such as Erasmus, and 
Reuchlin, so highly extol?*? But they soon got over 
their prejudices which his personal appearance had 
awakened,and admired and applauded his eloquence. 

Melancthon was distinguished for-his sweetness of 
disposition, his Jove of learning and virtue. His 
affubility, and kindness, gained him many frienda, 
and his fame asa professor of languages soon be- 
came known to other foreign universities, who de- 
sired to obtain-his services. But his friends at Wir- 
temberg were unwilling to part with him, and think- 
ing that he would be more likely to remain among 
them if he married, urged.him to do so, and recom- 
mended for his choice an amiable and accomplished 


the young professor was wedded to his books, and 
could not think of yielding the place they held in 
his affections, even for the-love of a.beautiful young 
lady. He feared perhaps, the cares of a married 
life, might interrupt his stadies. He was not insen- 
sible, however, to Catherine’s merits, and his con 

sentto marry was at length obtained. ‘* God-has 
then willed it so,” said he with a sigh, «I must fore- 
go my studies, and my pleasures, in compliance with 
the wishes of my friends. -Her character and edu- 
ucation are such as { might shave desired of God ; 
may ‘God bring the affair to a happy issue.” In due 
time, the marriage was celebrated. Many distin- 
guished persons were present on the oecasion, among 
whom were the parents and sisters of Martin Lu- 
ther, Melancthon’s favorite friend. ‘The amiable 
Catherine soon gained the affection of her husband, 
by her: kindness end solicitude for ‘his happiness, 
and with him the -saying was verified, that ‘love 
will come with marriage.” That it would prove 
true in wall cases, where interested friends recom- 
mend a union, [ must confess, is rather difficult for 

me to believe. Sympathy of theught and feeling, is 
the charm that wins the affection of a sensitive 
heart, and where this is wanting, methinks there 
can be little enjoyment of bappiness. 

The union ef Melancthon and Catherine, proved 
to be a happy one, though the historian says, “ he 
received*her with coldness.” A reception, it seems, 
that must have cast a shadow over the sunny hopes 
of the trusting bride; but for this we can easily for- 
give him, when we remember that he made an ex- 
cellent husband. It is better to profess but little,and 
be faithful and teue, than to make many vows, that 
are liable to be easily broken. 

Catherine was a true christian, warm-hearted and 
affectionate, and when Melancthon became intimate- 





_}ly acquainted with her character, when her interest 


young lady, by the name of Catheriae Krapp. But . 
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-delicately discovers the graces of others. 


.and showed kim out to where there was a road | 


. dian remembered what the Missionary told them at 
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had become his own, he enjoyed her society more 
than anything else. "THERESA. 
Putney, Vt. 


Humility draws a veil over her own graces, and 
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3. | 


Letter to the young readers of the Watehman—No, 3. | 
Vacle Ezekiel tells about a meeting he attended—what the 


preacher said about God—and finishes by telling the story 
of the Indian and the Missionary. 





My Dear Youse Friszxos:— 

I am now going so fulfill the promise .1 made in | 
my last letter. A few days ago I went to a meeting | 
where a great many people had met to sing, and | 
pray, and preach, and hear. God had been very 
kind to them all, and given them a great. many goo: | 
things, and among the good things He had given 
ithem was the Bible, in which He had told them that 
He is their Father} that they are all brothers and 
sisters, and that He will make.them good and happy 
in another world, where they shall all live with Him 
and see Him as He is. But 1 guess these people 
did not believe that God had told them the truth in 
the Bible, for they said that God was.very angry 
with every body, that did bad, and that He had made | 
a place for them in the other world, which was call- | 
ed Hell, where He would make them unhappy forev- | 
er, and where they coukl never see Him, and [ think | 
if this is true they will not want to see Him. ‘They | 
‘told a great deal about our being deserving of end- | 
Jess wrath and that God will be doing by us as we | 
deserve to be done by, when He makes us miserable. | 
They told us that He will keep us sinning that He | 
may make us more miserable. Now this, you see, | 
is very differeut from what I told you about God in | 
my last letter, for instead of making us miserable | 
beeguse He loves us and will make us do better, | 
He makes us miserable because He hates us and | 
does not wants to do better. | 





' 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


When they got through the meeting I walked 
right straight up to the man that preached and told 
him the story about the Indian and the Missionary, | 
which made him feel rather ashamed. The story | 
was this: A Missionary went to preach to the In-| 
dians. He believed that God would make folks mis- | 
erable always, and that it wes right to hang folks; | 
so when he preached he told. them the same story | 
about God which I heard them tell at the meeting | 
that attended. After the meeting was done, one | 
of the Indians asked the Missionary to go home with | 
him to his wigwam. When they got there he gave | 
him all he wanted to eat, and then went with him | 
which went to the houses of the white folks. When | 
they got to the road the Indian told him be wanted | 
to ask his advice, andi wanted him to tell him what 
todo. The Missionary said be would. So the In- | 
dian told hint-he had very bad squaw; they had twe | 
pretty little children, and the squaw hated one of 
them, and se one’ cold night she left it out of doors | 
and let it freeze to death. ‘ Now,” says he, “ what 
shall Ido with her?” The Missionary.said, * she 
is a very bad squaw, you must hang her.” The In- 


meeting about God making His children die an end- 
less death and be miserable because He hated them, 
so he said, “ You go home and hang your God, He 
just like my squaw.” 

As I said, when I told the preacher this story he 
was ashamed, and I guess he wont tell folks any 
more, especially if lam there, that’ God hates His 
ehiidren, but will say that He loves them and will 
make them all happy by making them good. And 
if you ever hear any body telling about God hating | 
His children, just tell them how the Missionary got | 





used up, and] guess they wilbnot say any thing | 
more about God being the enemy of man. 
Yours, &e., Ezexren Lovgyvours, 2d. 





[Selected.] 
The Grammatical Parts of Speech. 


Of parts of speech, grammarians say, 
The number is but nine; 

Whether we speak of men or things, 
Hear, see, smell, feel, or dine. 


And first we'll speak of that eall’d Nour, 
Because on it are founded 

Ail the ideas we receive, 
And principles are grounded. 


A noun’s the name of any thing, 
A person, place, or notion, 

As man, and tree, and all we see 
That stand still, or have motion. 


‘The Articles are A and The, 
By which these nouns we limit, 
Atree, The man, 4 pot, The pan, 
The spoon with which we skim it. 


The Adjective then tells the kind 
Of everything called noun, 

Boys good or bad, Girls glad or sad, 
A large, or a small town. 


The nouns can also agents be, 
And Verbs express their actions, 

Boys run and watk, Girls laugh and talk, 
Read, write, tell, wholes and fractions. 


To modify these verbs again, 
The Adverd fits most neatly ; 
As, John correctly always writes, 

And Jane—she sings so sweetly. 


The Pronoun shortens what we say, 
And takes the place of name, 

With I—thou—he, she—we—you—they, 
When sentences we fraine. 

Conjunctions next we britag, te join 
These sentences together; 

As John and James may go to town, 
If it should prove good weather. 


‘To nouns and pronouns we return, 
To use the Preposilion, 

Which set before, or plae’d between, 
Expresses their position. 

John goes before both James and Ann, 
Jane too, he leaves behind; 

The Book of Hymns he has learnt through, 
Which in the desk you'll find. 


The Interjection helps v’ express 
Our joy and sorrow too; 

Joy for thy blessed word, O, Lord! 
That tells us what to do. 

Sorrow, alas! that we provoke 
So good! so kind! a God, 

And ery, O, dear! when, for our sins, 
We feel his chast’ning rod. 





An Enigma. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 5 8 14 2, is the opening into an enclosure. 
* 10 6 8 4 14, is the seat of life. 
« 142 8,14, isa title given to some heroes. 
* 13 11 12, is a drink which intoxicates. 
«“- 9 § 7, is an instrument used by mechanics. 
« $8 14 9, isa kind of grain. 
*« 10 8 4 6, is a very spry animal. 
«© 10 15 2, is an implement of husbandry. 
“ 16 $ 14 6, is a writing given fora debt. 
My whole has been President of the United States. 
E.. L., 2d. 





“It is a commonly acknowledged fact, that half 
the fears of grown up people, and*far more than half 
' the feurs of children, arise from iguorance:” 
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Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 


It is not our present design, to enter into a discussion 
of the question, whether baptism with water was de- 
signed to be a perpetual and binding ordinance in the 
Church of Christ, or not. On this subject, there un- 
doubtedly exists in our order, an honest difference of 
opinion. The same is true, also, with regard to the 
Lord's Supper. We design to state briefly our views of 
the nature of these two things, and to ider the 

which christian churches ought to pursue with regard to 
this subject. 

We believe the word baptism, as used in the New Tes- 
tament, is, generally, synonymous with our word purifi- 
cation—that the essential thing, signified by baptizing, 
was purifying. Whether baptism be administered by 
water, fire, the Holy pirit, or by suffering and death, 
the real object intended to be effected by it, was the 
same in every case, viz., purification or cleansing;— 
though a proper distinction. should be made between the 
sign, and the thing sigmfied by that sign, We suppose 
all christians believe that the most important baptism— 
the essential christian baptism which is necessary to sal- 
vation, consists in the purification or cleansjng of the 
mind or heart of man frem error, falsehood and moral 
corruption, by the operation of the Holy Spirit. This is 
| the real thing, essential and indispensable—the sine qua 
non of salvation—the real baptism of Christ—while 
baptism by literal water, isa lively emblem or sign of 
the inward operation and purification of the mind and 
feelings by the spirit of God. The one is the sign, the 
other the thing signified. The Apostle says, ** There is 
one Lord, one faith, oNE BAPTIsM, one God,” &c.— 
Eph. iv. 5. Peter said, “‘The like figure, whereunto 
even baptism doth also now save us (not the putting 
away the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good 
conscience towards God) by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.”? 1 Pet. iii. 21. A plainer definition than this, ef 
what Baptism is, is not in all the Bible. The apostle 
tells us, first negatively what it is not, viz.—** not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh.’” Putting away or 
removing the filth of the flesh is performed by washing 
with water—but, says the apostle, this is not the bap- 
tism that doth save us. Secondly, he informs us what 
that baptism is, viz. “the answer of a good conscience 
toward God.’ That is, a mind purified by the Holy 
Spirit of Truth, or the Divine influence. 

There is a distinction made between the baptism of 
John and the baptism of Christ—the former was but a 
type oremblem of the latter. Johnsaid, ‘I indeed bap- 
tize you with water unto repentance; but he that cometh 

















after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not wor- 
thy to bear; he shali baptize you with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire.’’ Matt. iii. 11. John here mentions two 
| manners of baptizing, and two different baptisms. He 
| allows that those whom he had baptized, were not yet 
| baptized with Christ’s baptism. Now, if those that were 
baptized with water baptism were not baptized with the 
baptism of Christ, then the baptism of water is not the 
baptism of Christ. 

Truly, Jesus said to Nicodemus, “ Except a man be 
born of water and of the spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ John iii. 5. When we consider that 
merely going into water, or the simple act of applying 
water to the body, does net cicanse the heart or mind, 
and that water baptism can be no more than a mere rit- 
ual or ceremony, it is hardly reasonable to suppose that 
Christ meant to exclude all from his kingdom, except 
those who came into it by water baptism. It appears to 
us more rational to believe that, in this figurative conver- 
sation with Nicodemus, the Saviour used the term water, 
tropically, to represent the truth, as he confeseedly did in 
his conversation with the woman of Samaria. See Joha 
iv. 10,14. We understand the passage as follows: Ex- 
cept a man be reproduced a christian, by the truth, which 
is pure and cleansing hike water, and of the spirit there- 
of, he cannot become a reconciled, obedient subject of 
my reign. 

John said, speaking of. Christ and himself, or of their 
dispensation, +I am not the Christ, but | am sent befers 
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him, He must increase but I must decrease.’’ John iii. 
28,30. When we remember that John also said, he 
was sent to baptise with water—this was his mission—and, 
that ‘‘ he must decrease,’’ while He who should baptize 
with the Holy Spirit, ‘* must increase,”’ it certainly ap- 
pears somewhat doubtful, whether water baptism, was 
designed to be perpetuated as an essential part of Chris- 
tianity. 


John said, he was ‘‘sent to baptize with water.” 





John i. 33, but Paul said, ‘* Christ sent me not to bap- 
tize (i. ¢. with water) but to preach the gospel,’’ and he 
was thankful, that he had baptized but very few of his | 
Corinthian brethren. 1 Cor. i. 12—17. This does not | 
look as though Paul considered water Laptism essential 
toa Cristian profession. We have not forgotten that | 
Christ was baptized with water by John; but we remem- 
ber also, that the Evangelist says, he was circumcised— 
that he kept the Jewish passover—that he washed the | 
disciples feet. Are Christians now bound to follow his | 
examples, in all these matters? We cannot find that | 
Jesus ever baptized any himself, with water; nor, that | 
he commanded his disciples to do so, or left any command | 
to have this rite perpetuated in the ChristianChurch. | 
We doubt not, that the Apostles did baptize with Water, 
many of their converts to Christianity, who became 
members of some one or other of the Christian Churches, 
established in the several places where they labored in 
the ministry; but, to us, it does not appear so evident, 
that every one of their converts was baptized, either 
with or in water—nor that they baptized, because it was 
arbitrarily commanded by Christ—nor, that they regard- 
ed water baptism, as an essential of the Christian reli- 
gion. Theyalso practiced circumcision—and, in a cer- 
tain sense—‘‘ became all things to all men’’—that they 
might win them to Christianity. 


Christ commanded his disciples to go and proclaim the 
gospel, so as to evangelize the world—but he gave no 
form for conducting the exercises of religious meetings. 
He did not say, read a chapter, then sing, pray, select a 
text—preach, &c. &c. He gave no command to pray 
eocally in our families, nor elsewhere—he did not say 
build meeting-houses—establish singing choirs, Sabbath 
schools, Bible classes, Missionary, Bible, education 
and tract societies. He commanded none of these; still, 
if either or all are best means of human improvemeat, 
at the present time, then, they should receive our atten- 
tion and support. We rank water baptism in the same 
eategory with the above—to be used as a means of doing 
good, if used, at all—not because, there is any particu- 
jar or arbitrary command for it, in the Christian system. 

There could, certainly, be no hurt in using this simple 
rite—this sign of inward purification, merely as a means 
of improvement. We regard this ceremony in the same 
light, that we do all rites and outward exercises—not as 
being righteousness in themselves—but, to be used asa 
meens of intellectual and moral improvement—and whe- 
ther anything of this kind should be used by us or not, is, 
in our judgment, to be determined by considering whe- 
ther, in our present circumstances, it will be of utility— 
useful in promoting our growth in knowledge and con- 
formity to the moral law of God. In certain places, and 
te certain persons, we think water baptism would be 
beneficial, at the prescnt day. In such cases, it ought to 
be administered—wherever, whenever and to whomsoever 
it will do good; but, as for ourself, we never could dis- 
cover, that, for us, to be baptised with water, would do 
us any good, or in any way, be likely to improve our 
spiritual or moral condition, therefore, we have 
omitted it. Possibly, our education among the Friends 
or Quukers, and the influences that operated on our 
youthful mind, may have done much toward forming our | 
present feelings and opinions on this subject. We cannot 
tell about this, but such are our views. We do not ad- 
vise any one to be baptised with water, unless he or she 


‘several cases of insanity produced by these second ad- 





ieels it a duty and can discover that it will be beneficial 
to their improvement in holy living. To be baptized, 
merely to make a show of piety and devotedness, would 
certainly be an abomination in the sight of God, and of | 


mind, that the baptism or cleansing of the mind, by the ousness in the world. May the Lord bless and greet 


Holy Spirit is the essential thing, while the outward bap- 
tism is but the mere sign or shadow of the reality, 
and, in the shadow without the substanee, there 
is no righteousness at all, ‘*By their fruits, ye shall 
know them,’’ and, by this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.’’ ‘Charity is the bond of perfectness.’’ It 
is the only bond of compactness and unity in everv Chris- 
tian church. Such being our views of water baptism, 
we think, our denomination ought to pursue a liberal 
course on this subject—let every one be persuaded 1n his 
own mind, and act freely according to the dictates of 
his or her own judgment and the approbation of con- 
science. 
(To be continued.) 


MWillerism. 


How strangely unwilling an impostor, especially a self 
deluded one, is to acknowledge he is such. He denounces 
all who differ from him, hurling the thunders of wrath at 
all whom he cannot fleece and dupe. This is strongly 
developed in the case of Miller and his followers. I at 
first, from personal acquaintance with the man, supposed 
Miller was honest, as he seemed to be candid but en- 
thusiastic, or as [ imagined he was under the influence of 
a kind of monomania. He promised me more than ten 
years ago, that if his calculations did not come to pass | 
he would publicly renounce his errors. Have he and his 
followers done this? No. No sooner does one set time 
fail than they forthwith appoint another, and denounce | 
as infidels, hypocrites, &c. all who will not swallow the , 
new bait, perfectly confident these so often proved error: 
are certainly infallible, representing all the warning | 
to man found in the scriptures, against those who for- 
sake God, as so many threatenings of destruction against | 
those who look upon this delusion in its true light. | 

This delusion is raging in some parts of this county | 
more than ever, characterised by allt the effeets which | 
usually accompany fanaticism, such as losing strength, | 
falling, shouting, clapping of hands, neglect of families 
and temporal duties, and even there are in this vicinity, 


vent meetings. But what care Himes & Co., so long as 
their pockets are fitled}* These preachers who aimed to 
cherish this scarecrow to add members to their churches, 
lie people into a religion founded on terror, but who 
never believed it themselves, may now see the defects 
of their dishonesty. The fire is now too strong for them, 
and is burning up their old fences and running before the 
wind without asking their leave. Where are Kellogg, 
Hodges, and the other revivalists ? J. B. 
St. Albans. 


We spent thanksgiving day in Calais, and very much 
to our own satisfaction. In compliance with an invita- 
tion from Br. L. Warren, to spend this festival at his 
house, we (i, e. not we editor, but we self and wife) 
called at his pleasant domicil, which, by the way, he has 





just completed, and were cordially welcomed by our 
good brother and his amiable other self. As a social | 
Conference had beem appointed by our friends in that | 
place, at the usual hour for meeting, we repaired to the | 
Meeting-House, where we found a goodly number as-| 
sembled for prayer and praise. The Holy Spirit of-love 
seemed to pervade all hearts—all our minds seemed to. 
be filled with gratitude and thankfulness to the Father of 

mercies and the God of all grace. We united in prayer} 
—we joined in the song of thanksgiving making melody 

in our hearts unto the Lord—we spoke of the goodness | 
of the universal Parent—of his loving kindness and the | 
unsearchable riches of his inexhaustible, boundless, end- | 
less grace. Several brethren and sisters expressed their | 
thoughts and feelings—all spoke well and feelingly, end | 
we believe, all felt that it was good to be there,—yea, 


prosper our friends in Calais. Amen, 


A Question for Discussion. 
To be discussed in all the debating societies who have 
a mind to discuss it. Js not all war inconsistent with 
the precepts of Christianity and the spirit of the Gospel? 


The American Tract Society. 

This Society iy charged with mutilating ‘*D. Aubigne’s 
History of the Reformation,’ which it has recently 
published. It must be extreme wickedness to leave out 
portions of a connected history, so as to present but a 
part of the truth, and that in a disjointed and distorted 
manner, on purpese to favor some particular sects. It ig 
said that a Committee, of which J. W. McLean is clerk, 
has been appointed to publish an expose of the mutila- 
tions of this particnlar work. If this is the course the 
American Tract Society’’ is pursuing, who can any lon- 
ger place confidenee in it? 


Recent)y, at Baptist protracted meeting im Brattleboro, 
they gave out word that, ona certain evening, they 
should preach the funeral sermon of the Universalists, 
in that place. 

We are really sorry to have that young society killed 
off in its childhood, but so it is. Promising children fre- 
quently die young. We hope our Baptist friends, who 
have voluntered to kill it and attend its tuneral, will give 
the poor thing a decent burial. Peace to its ashes, and 
may its resurrection be speedy and glorious. Amen, 


Remittanees for the Watchman. 

P. M., Derby Line, for J.C. and J. A. J., of Broome, 
A. Y, jr., and A. K., $1,50 each; P. M., Morrisville, for 
E. 8. W.; P. M., Middlebary, for J, P. W. 

Installation at Salem, Mass, 

The installation of Br. Day K. Lee, as pastor of the 
second] Universalist Society in Salem, took place on 
Thursday afternoon, Dee. 5th. 


We have received @ note from J. D. B., complaining 
of the severity of the notice om ‘*flying with borrewed 
wing,’’&c. He says, he did not design to claim the verses 
as his own, but to have them connected with the obitea- 
ry of Miss Thompson as selected, as they did appear in 
the Patriot. Abi, very well. We have only to say, that 
Mrs. Spooner never saw the manuscript. We inserted 
the piece on our own responsibility. Sometime after the 
death of Miss Thompson was published, Br. Warren 
handed me the verses referred to, saying they were 
written by a young writer in W., and he thought the 
piece very good. He and I both supposed it original,— 
nothing appeared on the face of it to the contrary—ne 
credit, no quotation marks, but the letters J. D. R. were 
at the bottom of it. He should be more careful, in fu- 
ture. 








We tender our thanks to Br. J. M. Austin, of Auburn, 
N. Y., for the copy he sent us, of his excellent sermoa 
on ‘*THe Source AND PEeRPetTuity or Repvs.r- 
canism.” Weshalltake off a slice for our readers, 
next week. It will do their souls good. 


Conference at Grafton. 

A Conference of the Grafton Asseciation, wiil meet iz 
Colebrook, N. H., Wednesday and Thursday, January 
Sth and 9th. 

Brethren wishing to meet with warm hearts are assur- 
ed that they shall be gratified by going to the above 
place at the time specified. Their cry is, ‘Come over 
and help us.’’ It is hoped that as many of the minister- 
ing and lay brethren as possible, will be present. 

What say you Brs. Tabor, Sampson, Burnham, Morse, 
&c., have we not a promise from you, in part at least, 
to be there? Friends going thither, if on the Verment 
side of the river, will please call on Br. John Bailey, of 





much better than to spend the day in sensual, vain amuse-| Lemington; on the N. Hampshire side on Br. Clark, of 
ments, or in making extra preparations for hurtful gor-| Columbia; from the North on Judge Cooper, of Canaan, 
mandizing. We spent the afternoon and evening very | and Dr. Lombard, of Colebrook. 


every good person. If any one feels it a duty to be thus | pleasantly, with a small party of friends at Br. Warren’s. 


bapted, as a mere sign or symbol of inward purifica~) This brother has a pleasant situation there, and his | 





tion by the Holy Spirit, or a badge of discipleship, let | ministry has been blessed in improving the condition of 
it be done; but, let not that person think himself any | oy; cause in that town. The society is not large, but 
more holy or righteous, merely for having performed | our friends, and especially the youth, seem to be imbued 
this rite—or better merely on this account, than those | with deep religious feeling and an ardent zeal for self- 
who have not been thus baptized. We should keep in| improvement, and for the progression of truth and righte. 





A. SCOTT, Com. on Conf. 
Dedication. 

The house of worship ereeted the past season at West 
Concord, Vt., will be dedicated by appropriate religious 
services, on Thursday, the 26th inst. Ministeriog breth- 
ren and friends round about are invited to attend. 
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Two Days Meeting. 

The second Conference of the Northern Association 
as appointed at its last session, will be held in Ascott, 
Canada East, on the Ist and 2nd days of January next. 

It is earnestly hoped, there will be a punctual atten- 
dance of ministers and people. 











Vews Items. 


i Temperanee Convention. 


Monrpe ier, Dec. 12, 1844, 
Ata meeting of the delegates from the several 
Towns in Washington County. Convened at the 
Free Church in Moltpelier, for the purpose of nom- 
inating three Commissioners for the County of Wash- 
ington, in pursuance of the late License _ al The 
meeting was called to order by Gen. E. P. Wallton. 


On motion, the Hon. Suerrienp Haywarp, Jr., | 


was appointed President, and ‘Timo. Dupiey, Jr., 


Secretary. Un motion af Col. J. P. Miller a com-_ 


mittee of one from each ‘Town in sail .County, was 
appointed to present the nomination. 

The Committee repurted that they bad nominated 
the following persons, Viz ; Col. Naru’: Suerman, 
Harvey W. Carpenter and Orson Sxinner, Esq., 
which report was accepted and adopted by the Con- 
vention, when the following resolution was offered 
by Mr. Camp, and adopted: 

Resolved, As the’sense of this Convention, that 
we yvill not support any man for the office of Com- 


missioner that will license the sale of intoxicating | 


liquor, as a beverage. 


On motion of Col. J. P. Milier, Voted that the | bee 
yroceedings of this Convention be signed by the | 


Taxtne raz Vert.—On the 22d of Noveniber, 
feast of the presentation, sisters Mary Rose Murid, 
of Charles county, Maryland ; Mary Pulcheria Gib- 
| bons, of Washington city ; and Mary. Pelagia Byrnes, 
of Philadelphia, were admitted to their religious 
ws in the Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, 








| South Bare Institute 

| Meet every ‘Thursday Evening, at the school 

| House, (or Meeting House) in South Barre. 

| Question——Is it expedient to legislate upon the | 

| subject of Temperance? 

Joun THompson 2d Aft 

R. S. Sansorn, Neg. 

| ELISHA LATHROP, Clerk. 
South Barre, Dee. 12th, 1844. 





{ 
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Tppotntments. 

| Br. Baker will preach at East Fairfield the 4th Sunday | 
| in December. 
| Br. Warren will preach in Woodbury on the 5th Sun- 
| day of December. 
| Br. H. Sampson appoints to preach in Fletcher Meet- 
| ing-House, the 5th Sunday in Dee. 

Br. Haven will preach in Hubbardton the 5th Sabbath 
|,ia December. 
| The Editor will preach in Tunbridge the 4th Sunday 
| in December. 











Married. 


In Shoreham, by Rev. K. Haven, Mr. James D. Long | 


resident and Secretary, and published in all the pa- and Miss Emily W. Russel, both of S. 


vers printed in Montpelier. Qn motion of Gen. E. P 
alton, the Convention adjourned sine die. 
SHEFFIELD HAYWARD, Jr., Pres’t. 
Timotuy Duptey, Jr., Secretary. 





Ata meeting of the frienis of ‘Temperance, held 
at Chelsea, on the 23th of November, for the pur- 
pose of nominating Commissioners for Orange Coun- | 
ty, under the new License Law. 

Harry Hale, was appointed.Chairman, E. C. Red- 
ington, Secretary. 

Levi Tabor, of Topsham ; N. Taplin, Jr,, Cor- 
inth.; Phineas Walker, Strafford.; Samuel Worth- 
ley, ‘Washington ; E. C. Redington, Chelsea, were 
appointed a committee to repert the vames of three 
persens as cundidates for the office of Cominission- 
ers. 

The committee reported the names of 

Asa Low, of Bradford, 

James. F. George, of Topsham, 

Harry Hale of Chelsea ; 
whieh report was accepted, and unganimously.adopt- 
ed. Jason Steel, Lement Bacon, and FE. C. Red- 
ington were appeinted a committee to inform the 
Gentlemen of their nomipation, .and to fill.apy.va- 
cancy that might ogeur. 

Voted, that the proceedings of this meeting, be 
rent to the publishers of the Patriot, Watchman, 
Freeeman, Universalist Watchman and Protector, 
with.a-cequest to publish the same. The convention 
adjourne:l ta meet on Wednesday the 18th of Dec. 
at li e’clock, A. M., at the Congregational Meeting 


House in Chelsea. 
HARRY HALE, Chairman. 
FE. C. Reninaron, Seeretary, 





Suicipe.—Elder David Mead, of Roxbury. Dela- 
ware county N. Y., a clergyman of the Baptist per- 
suasion, committed suicide on Saturday. last, by hang- 
ing himself, while laboring, under,a.state of aberra- 
tion of mind, He was discovered by.his wife with- 
in ten minytes from the time be ,jeft his house, sus- 
pended by .#-rope, from a brace ia his barn. Her 
sereams byought her daughter at once ,to the apots 
who immediately cut her fatherdown and bled him 
Avith a moms Physieians were summond inue- 
diately, and every effort was made .to resuscitate 
him, but-in;vain. He died in abqut twelve bours 
from the time he was discovered. 


Tenpex Mercy.—The Evening Mirror states that 
a gentleman of this city bought a sage of property, 
some years ago, , for 920,000. e paid $10,000 





~“sdown,” and for several years the interest on the 


balance. ‘The mortgage he had given was, forecles- 
ed, the poperty bought for a small suin, and.a decree 
entered fur the balance, which was about $10,000. 
‘The mortgagee, not content with having his land 
back again and the $10,000, has filled what is- called 
a eredivor’s bill, to see if he cannot find something 
more on which to lay his hands! This is the mercy 
which some creditors exbibit,—N, Y. Mirror. 


"| in Derby, Nov. 27th, by Charles W. Prentiss, Esq., 
| E. G. Johnson, Esgq., ees at Law, to Aurilla E. 
| daughter of Nathaniel West, all 


of Derby. 





Died. 


In Barre, Dec. 11th inst., Phineas Thompson, Esq., 
aged 79, one of the first settlers of that town. 

In Middlesex, Dec. 4th, Cynthia Annette, youngest | 
daughter of Caivin and Almira Farrer, aged 4 years. 

Mrs. Julia Archann, wile of Rev. John B. Pods, de-' 
parted this life, Dec. 4, 1844, aged 33. Her disposition | 
was noble, generous, and one of great sweetness. This 
was.manifest in her teghe poor and needy—in 
her intercourse in the special circle, and was fully mani- | 
fested and most deeply-felt in the bosom of her «family. 
| There she seemed in ber native element, and there she | 


{ 
| 
{ 





| sought and found the. dearest enjoyments of this mortal 


| life. She was a mother.indeed. »She opposed, and dis- | 


| carded all corporeal punishments, and never manifested | 
| any fretfulness, or peevishaess of disposition to her hus- | 
' band or children. Having been dedicated to God in her 
| infaney by the Rev. John Murray, and having been a 
|. Universalist from childhood, she-ruled her family in ma- 
| ternal love, and manifested the ,full, deep-stirriug spirit | 
| and, power of her faith in her life and conversation. 
| She was a patient sufferer during a long illness; was 
| resigned to the will of God; retained her reason to her 
dying day; and prayed and longed to depart and be at 
rest. She has fallen asleep in a hope full of immortali- 
ty for all human-kind, beloved and deeply lamented by 
all who knew her. She united ail the qualities of a ten- 
| der mother, an affectionate campanion, a true friend, a 
| sincere worshipper of God, and she was aa ornament of 
| hersex. As such she will be held in cherished remem-_ 
! brance by her husband and children, and by all that | 
| knew her. She requested to be interred at Mount Auburn | 
—to have Father Ballou offer a prayer at the funeral, | 
Br. Thomus Whittemore to make an address, and B. B. | 
Mussey, Fsq.. to conduct her funeral, and strongly urged | 
that'ne mourning should be worn.— Trumpet. 
In West Fairlee, Nov. 39th, Miss Lucy Jane Comstock, | 
aged 24 years. In the death of this young lady, not only 
her family, bt the community in which she lived have , 
suffered a loss. She was an example of goodnss and 
virtue; when reviled, she reviled not again; though her 
. young heart was grieved she bore it with meekness and | 
tranquility. Death never before entered her father’s 
dwelling, but when it came it took a choice flower, and 
may the surviving friends realize that she has been trans- | 
planted to bloom in the paradise of God above, beneath | 
the same light of Omnipotent love. May they trust God | 
and by the riches of divine grace, be enabled to say, | 
‘The, Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away.’’ It! 
must be‘a source of consolation to her friends, that she | 
bore her protracted ‘‘iliness withsuch Christian patience | 
and resignation.’’ But Lucy Jane is at rest, 
the loved of earth must. fade away. J. B. M. 


In Shrewsbury, qa the 26th.ult., Mrs. Julia Colburn, | 
aged 74. 





| 


of hearing being very much impaired, consequentiy she 
was deprived of much of the pleasure, which she would 
have otherwise enjoyed from attending public worship ; 











| tracting after this date. 


we all | $ 


In the death of ‘Mrs. C. we are called to mourn the | py 
loss of a very active and industrious person. , Her.organs | 


but favored as she was with the free exercise of her 
reasoning faculties, she was enabled to enjoy in an un- 
common degree, the cheering faith and comforting hope ot 
the impartial salvation of our whole race. She studied 
the Holy Scriptures with prayerfulness, and attention, 
and God in his infinite mercy led her to partake freely 
of their happyfying influences. The Watchman also, to 


| her, was a feast of fat things. The Consumption fora 


number of years before her death, held her its vietim ; 
but all the while, her trust in God, as the Father of all, 
and Jesus his Son, as the Redeemes of the world, grew 
more firm. Nothing more need be added, only to say 
that she lived a useful and virtuous life, and died a-chris- 
tian. L. Aupricu. 


——__ 
STATE OF VERMONT. 





—— —__. 


—_—— 





| To the Freemen of the Fourth Congressional District 


of said Slaie: 


} yy =e. the officers appointed by law, to receive and 


canvass the votes, given on the 2d Tuesday of Nov. 


| A. D. 1844, in the said District, for a Representative to repre- 
; sent this State ia the Congress of the United States, have given 


notice to the undersigned, Governor of said State, that no 
person has received a majority of all the votes given in said 
District, and have forwarded to to me a statement of the num- 
ber.of votes given for each person, as follows, to wit: 

¥or Paul Dillingham, jr. 5,937 


George B. Chandler, 5,471 
George Putnam, 1,030 
L. B. Peck, 6 
Kaih Baily, 2 
Charles H. Cleaveland, i 
‘Daniel Dodge, 1 


Now, therefore, in eonsideratton of the premises, you ave 
required to meet in the several towns in.said district, on the 


| first Tuesday of January next, at one one o’clock in the after- 
| noon, at the same places where the meetings were last holdea 


for the election of a Representative to Congress, to elect a 
person to represent this State.in the Congress of the United 
States; which meetings are to be conducted, in all things, a¢- 
cording to the provisigns.of the statetesin such case made 
and provided, 

Given under my hand, and the seal of said State, at 
Middlebury, this 30th day uf November, Anno Domi- 
L. S. ni, one thonsand eight hundred and forty-four, and of 
the independence of the United States, the sixty- 

ninth. WILLIAM SLADE. 

By the Governor, 
Geo. H. Bemsan, Secretary. b> 4 


mpue ROSE OF SHARON, for 1845.—dust receiv- 
ed and forsale at the Universalist Watchman office ; 
price of this annual, $2, single copy. Also, a few copies of 
“The Sacred Flora,” and “Hours of Communion.” 22 


& NEW VOLUME OF MERRY’S MUSEUM. 
COMMENCING IN BEAUTIFUL STYLE, 


JANUARY I, 1845. 


I contd azmber of Rebert Merry’s Museum commences 
the volume, which will embrace several improvements. 
‘The continued success which has hitherto attended this Ju- 
venile Magazine, is, it is believed, unprecedented ; and the 
publishers propose, to introduce into the work, during the pres- 
ent vajume, such a.series of Merry’s moral instructive tales, 
as to place it at the head of similar pubiications, either in thie 
country or in Europe. 

Each aumber will be embellished witb new and beautiful 
engravings, illustrative of its contents, and also a page. of mu- 
sic, composed expressly for the work. In a word, we promise 
to furnish our,young readers with a large quantity ,of reading 
matter at a small price, which we hope will make them wiser, 
happier and better. : 

TERMS—G6ne Dollar a year, in advance. 


TO CLUBS. 








4 Copies of Merry’s Musuem for - - - $5.00 
7 « “ “ é “ it 5,00 
|. dilly ” a oS Se 10,00 
2 + $5 i ,; is 00 


20, 

Forty Copies of the Museum,, one vear. Twenty-four dollars. 

(C> Postmasters, teachers, and al! persons friendly to the 
cause of education, are requested to act as agents for the Mu- 
seum, and use their influence to extend its circulation. 

nw Letters enclosing money, in onder to come safe, should 
be plainly addressed, and remittances for Merty’s Museum, 
from subscribers, will be at our risk, pravided jt,is enclosed ia 
the presence of the Postmaster, and sent tous free of expense. 

Numbers lost by mail, when the subscription is sent to us, 
will be supplied gratis, in all cases, provided we are notified of 
any failure free of expense. 

Communications for the Editor, S. G. Goodrich, may be 
addiessed (post paid,) to D. Mead, or Bradbury, Soden & Co, 
Bosion. BRADBURY. SODEN &-CO., 

12 Schvol street, Boston. 
OTICE.—This certifies that I have given my son Alom 
P.E, Pottle his time,during the remainder of his minority. 
I shall claim none of hig earnings, and pry no debts of his coa- 
DANIEL POTTLE. 
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y RS. J. R. SPUONER hegs to announce that during 
her late visit to New York, ehe has taken lessons in 
the Daguerreotype art fronrone.of the first practitioners in 
the city, and that she is now ready to take miniatures in 
a superior manner, with warranted durable colors, amd 
possessing all the perfections of nature. 
Terms, including a handsome morroco miniature case, 
3 20 





Stowe, Nov. 25, 1844. 


East Randolph, Vt. 


HE FRIENDS IN CANADA EAST, can always find a 
good supply of Universalist books.at Boston retail prices 

calling on Br. C. P. MABLORY, at-Lenoxville. . The 

-companion and Register eqn be had by calling as above. 21 


TREETERS’ Hymns, of all sizes, for sale at this 
office ; also, Testaments, good and cheap. 
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Miscellany. 





From the beam? Repository. 
Fidelity to Affection and Opinion. 


BY HENRY BACON, 


2 Kines x. 15: ‘Is thine heart right, as my heart is with thy 
heart? If it be, give me thine hand.’ 


I wish to treat of the pre-eminent value of a Union 


of the Affections and Sympathies, where there may | 
not be, and perhaps, cannot be, a Union of Faith or | 
Opinion, in the various associations or relativns of | Adams and ‘Thomas Jefferson. 
There is a growing necessity for such themes, | was, as is well known, a hard struggle. 


life. 


WATC 


_ was, Hearts may agree, though Heads may dif- 








And this is what we all need to understand. We 
need to practice upon it, and to say with true earnest- 
ness, ‘ Is thine heart right, as my heart is with thy 
heart? If it be; give me thine hand.’ Let there be 
a marriage of the Affections, if there cannot be of 
Mind. Give me thy hand, and let us plight our love 
to each other, whether our opinions continue to di- 
verge or become assimilated. ‘This has been done, 





and done beautifully too, even where Religion was 
not asked to bless the banns. How greatful is it to 
see such an anion illustrated in, the lives of John 
Between them there 
The latter 


for every month multiplies sects and parties, societies | became the successful rival of the former, and the 


and institutions of rival interests ; and he that could | 
sit at some pointin the air where sounds meet, would | 
He would be apt to | 


hear a strange medley indeed. 
draw the conclusion, which a misanthropic poet puts 
into the mouth of a descending angel, that ali is dis- 
cord on earth, and naught is here but wars aud ra- | 
mors of war. 

But there is something more here. There is a 
great deal of kindly affection abroad in this earth, 
and men falsify themselves, and libel their brethren, 
when they speak of ‘a heartless world.’ The world 
is not heartless: The clash of arms, and the noise of 
contending interests, are not the only sozinds which | 
the air makes vocal. Dark indeed and wretched 
would be the scenes which a soul would look upon, 
to whom all walls and veils could be made transpar- | 
ent ; but he would se¢ also, how much of this mise- 
ry was sin’s rebellion against the kindliest sympathies 
and strongest affections of our riature. He would 
see how guilt lad not reaclied the pit-fall without 
wading through tears and wrestling with spirits that 
grew weak only when despair came. Listen to the | 
criminal’s confession, as in the deep dungeon he sits, | 
where the few rays of light that come through his 
grated window, serve to show the sad lines which 
remorseful thought has made. Hearken to the still | 
flow of his meniory! how sadly it moves along, like 
a stream int Autumn, that bears on its surface ouly 
images of lovely ruins and sad tokens of decay. Hear 
that criminal tell the story of the past, and you will 
learn what affection there is in this world, by learn- 
ing against how much he has rebelled. How many 
hearts have prayed and wept, and thrown around 
him the golden chains of affection to bind him to 
virtue. 

And then; again, what is it that makes ugijgroan 
over the wretchedness of man? If this ber Mart- 
less world, why are so many made wretched by the 
woes of others from sympathy? No; the very argu- 
ments used to deny a heart to society; proves that 
there is a heart beating strong, and sending life a- 
broad. The age is an age of active sympathy. The 
interests of no class are now overlooked; and if 
with the fool we say in our heart, ‘there is no God! 
we may despair, but not otherwise. 

Still there is need of contemplating our position 
of reviewing the rival interests which, at least, have 
a tendency to disturb the freedom of the affections 
and enslave the sympathies. And such interests are 
especially those which make important matters turn 
upon opinions, and incline the hand to a ready and 
warm grasp when an affirmative answer is given to 
the query—Is thy faith like my faith? [s thine opin- 
ion on this question like mine? This.is the spirit 
which maps out the world into small sections, and 
digs gulfs which sectarians and partizans cannot 
pass. This spirit destroys the harmony of homes, } 





heart of the rejected turned against him for many rea- 
sons, which it is difficult to discuss. But when Death 
that sottener of hearts, entered the home of Mr. 
Adams and laid low the wife of his affections, his 
ancient rival sent him a graceful and delicate letter 
of condolence. Itspoke well of Mr. Jeffersons heart, 


and closes with the beautiful sentiment hope ;—‘ It is 


of some comfort to us botn, that the term is not very 
distant, at which we are to deposit in the same cere- 
ment our sorrows and suffering bodies, and to ascend 
in essence to an eestatie meeting with the friends we 
have loved and lost, and whom we shall still love 
and never lose again.’ ‘The heart of Mr, Adams,’ 
says a certain author, ‘softened into perfect cordial- 


‘ity towards his ancient and successful opponent.’ 


And may we not add, that it is sweet to connect with 


| ris thought, the fact of their death on the same day. | 


‘In their death they were not divided’—both depart- 
ed this life on the fiftieth anniversary of our nation’s 
independence. ‘The last words on the lips of both were 


| words of patriotism, betokening that they imagined 


themselves amid the great interests of their country‘ 
i ‘ta. inthe prime of life they so nobly strug- 
gled. | 
~ We might draw another illustration, worthy of} 
imitation, from the political world. Not many years 

since one who had conducted the most earnest, not 

tu say violent, political paper, in a certain city, for | 
some years, was about to depart for Europe. He | 
was eagerly making his arrangements to leave the | 
next day, remarking how he longed to see the Eter- | 
nal City—Rome, But he was seized with 2 strange | 
disease, and in a brief space, he was numbered with | 
the dead. The spirit had entered the Eternal City, 

into which ‘ fesh and blood’ can find no entrance. 

The voice of mourning was heard widely abrvad. | 
Among the voices which spake of the dead, none | 
was more plaintive, none breathed more gentle ac- | 
cents of manly sorrow, than the editor of a rival | 
paper connected with the opposite party, He said 
they had fought and struggled hard, day by day, as 
political opponents, but never had the least thing oc- | 
cured to mar the perfect cordiality of their hearts. 
Then men began to remember that they had seen 
them daily grasping the friendly hand, and arm in | 
arm walking in free and happy converse. It needed 
the sanctity of death to ineline men to recall this ; | 
and when it was recalled, all spake of the beauty of | 
such a union of feeling where such an opposition of | 
principle was cherished. 

This beauty ought to be seen oftener in the relig- | 
ious world, Men should be willing to believe that a! 
mind that rejects their creed, may be as honest as 
they themselves are in subscribing to it. New con- 
verts need to learn this lesson very much, for they | 
are apt to throw into the church all their sympathies | 
and leave none for the world—the work! which is 








HAN AND REPOSITORY. 


‘Union of Opinion coukl benefit bat 


| ish,’ said he, * I have been. [ have been trying to force 


and builds up the middle wall of partition to prevent the field of the Christian’s labor. ‘This seutiment is 
the meeting of the streams of natural affection. ‘This | well expressed in a remark made by a Bishop of the 
need not be, for it is the ordinance of God, that by | United brethren, something short of a century since. 


small circle, we should give activity and strength to 
the general affections which should embrace the 
work!. When the pebble stirs the waters of the lake, 
if the first small circle be perfect, with no wavy out- 
line, the larger circles will partake of the same per- 
fection. 

The truth of this in its application to real life; can 
easily be seen. John Howard’s heart embraced the 
suffering every where, sincereiy and truly, because 
it labored for the good of the suffering near him. 

He went abroad in the spirit of his home. And 
we need such homes. Homes in whicha restraining 
spirit shall dwell to prevent differences of opinion 
from causing differences of heart. We need to have 
such a spirit when we make our home with mankind 
—the world. 

[ received once a very harsh letter from a minis- 
ter of another denomination, charging me with act- | 
ing in violence of Christian charity on a certain pub- | 
lic oceasion. [returned a very lengthy reply. It 
was successful. I received another letter fully satis- 
factory, and breathing a truly kind spirit. It bore 
on the seal a significant token: ‘Two Heads with 


fidelity to the peculiar affections which belong to a| 


their faces in opposite directions, and two Hearts un- 
derseath, closely united. Of course, the interpreta- 





Said he, ‘{n becoming Christians, though we love 
some persons more than we did, let us love none less.’ 
Whatever new relation brings us into warmer inti- 
macy with some around us, let us not forget the duty 
of loving all. ‘This our master enjoined when he 
asked his disciples, after he described those who lov- 
ed those that loved them, ‘What do ye more than 
they?? By this he implied that an increase of love 
ought to attend the reception of nobler thoughts 
and opinions. How otherwise could they show, or 
prove, any value in their conversion? 

We ought then to cultivate Unity of Feeling and 
Sympathy, amidst all Diversity of Opinion. We 
ought to do this— 

First, because union of Affection is more impor- 
tant than union of Opinion. How peageful and 
prosperous may a family be, notwithstanding great 
diversity of opinion, if the heart of each is right 
with the hearts of the others! But let divison come 
to the affections, and what a cloud darkens the bright- | 
ness of that home! what melancholy rests on what so, 
latey and so easily pleased all! Itis diversity ot opinion | 
that keeps the minds of a family circle ever active and | 
on the alert for truth ; and union of heart preserves | 
them from changing controversy into mere disputa- 
tion, or violating those courtesies which are so often 
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by disputents on pricing 


subjects, — 
ittle wihout 
union of Affection, for opinions are made to bear 
upon the practical life according as our affections 
are interested ; and the affections are powerful to 
modify injurious opinions, and prevent them from 
producing the evils which otherwise might arise 
from them. In short, it is Bove, and not mere 
Opinion, that is to reform the world. 

2. Again: Union of Affection is directly pr2etical, 
but it is not always so with union of Opinion. We 
may entertain a thousand opinions, and no difference 
be ever expressed by one to another, and yet we 
may not be able to bring those opinions to bear up- 
on any thing practical. Not so with love. United 
affections are united angels, that are ever rec?proca- 
ting labors, or doing some good! It is indeed won- 
derful what an instinct such love has to find out 
what good can-be done, to discern opportunities to 
impart blessings, to add atraction to Ife, and to win 
a stmile from the patest face of sickness. It is, like 
Deity, behind us and before us and lags its hand up- 
on us, and we know it not. With it, life is weleome; 





disregarded 


the light of the morning is sweet, and not less grates — 


ful is the shade of night. Without it, fe is a tomb 


in which the Spirit is confined, and the heart is as sad ~ 


as was the heart of him who wrote onghe' grave of 
the beloved,in Mount Auburn,— 


** She lived unknown, and few did know 
When Mary ceased to be! 
But she is in her grave, and oh 
. The difference to me!” 


8. Again: The union of Affection is of more con- 
sequence than union of opinion, because the heart is 
more deceitful than the head. Persons who have 
long been united in worshipping at the same altar, 
or who have labored in the same cause in civil mat- 
ters, are very apt to mistake the natural effects of 
habitual asscociations for deep love, or ardent at- 
tachment. They imagine that they love each other 
very much, simply because nothing has occurred to 
test the temper of their affections. Let a change of 
opinion take place in one mind, let zeal be turned 
into the opposite channel of religious influence, and 
then gentleness will become wrath, and amiabil- 
ity will wear such frowns as bigotry only should 
wear. ‘Thus one whom a whole church mmagined 
they loved, has been not unfrequently hunted as a 
crimina), for no other reason than because he had 
enlarged his faith, whereby he could be more hope~ 
ful of even them than before! And there is a great 
deal of just such love as this abroad in our world. 
It deceives men every day, for the heartis deceitful, 
and the wise man has assured us that it meed*, for 
its trial, to testits virtues, a better furnace than that 
which tries the gold and silver. As this is the trath, 
we see a necessity for cuultivating that spirit which 
will not permit’ opinions to divide hearts. Such is 
the spirit of Jesus, whose transcendent love embraces 
all in the circle of his elevating and redeeming influ- 
ence, and who has well been spoken of as that Being 
‘who can love us, though he reads us true.’ 

4. But one more reason for the pre-eminence of 
Union of Affection above Union of Opinion;—the 
latter never can be hoped for, while the former may. 
When a certain king was imprisoned after 2 most 
intolerant reign, he endeavored to amuse himself with 
attempting to make several watches keep precisely 
the same time. He could not succeed, and a thought 
was suggested which it would have been well for 
him to have received some years before. ‘ How fool- 


to think alike, and here { cannot even make a 
few watches go alike! What a fool | have been!’ 
And yet just such foolish efforts are continually be- 
ing made, and men grow angry becanse minds will 
differ. But there always will be a diversity of mind, 
and though we look to heaven for a union in love, 
we cannot expect even there a union of opinion. A 
little girl once asked, What the difference was he- 
tween the Cherubim aud the Seraphim? She was 
told that the latter loved the most, but the former 
knew the most. ‘Then she said, ‘id rather bea 
Seraphim.’ And sucha choice becomes every heart 
that loves its race, that would promote usefulness, 
that would have more harmony and union in society. 
To love is to act like the beatified, while the history 
of our opinions does but show our fallible nature, 
and what creatures of times and circumstances we 
are. 





_————_ 


NEW COMMENTARY. 
ust received and for sale at this Office, the UN 
VERSALIST COMMENTARY by 
REV. LUCIUS R. PAIGE, 

A work of this kind has long been needed in our 
denomination, and this one on the Gospels of Mauhew 
and Mark is just the thing wanted. It contains 400 
pages, small but clear print on good paper. 

yee ONE DOLLAR PERCOPY! 

ept 21. 











































